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of Klopstock, Lessing, Garve, Herder, Gerstenberg, Goethe,
and a multitude of others, which, marked the dawning litera-
ture of Germany, he had studied with a secret avidity: they
gave him vague ideas of men and life, or awakened in him
splendid visions of literary glory. Klopstock's Messias, com-
bined with his own religious tendencies, had early turned him
to sacred poetry: before the end of his fourteenth year, he
had finished what he called an "epic poem," entitled Moses.
The extraordinary popularity of Gerstenberg's Ugolino, and
Goethe's Gotz von JBerlichingen, next directed his attention to
the drama; and as admiration in a mind like his, full of blind
activity and nameless aspirings, naturally issues in imitation,
he plunged with equal ardor into this new subject, and pro-
duced his first tragedy, Cosmo von Medicis, some fragments of
which he retained and inserted in his Jobbers. A. mass of
minor performances, preserved among his papers, or published
in the Magazines of the time, serve sufficiently to show that
his mind had already dimly discovered its destination, and
was striving with a restless vehemence to reach it, in spite of
every obstacle.

Such obstacles were in his case neither few nor small.
Schiller felt the mortifying truth, that to arrive at the ideal
world, he must first gain a footing in the real; that he might
entertain high thoughts and longings, might reverence the
beauties of nature and grandeur of mind, but was born to toil
for his daily bread. Poetry he loved with the passionateness
of a first affection; but he could not live by it; he honored
it too highly to wish to live by it. His prudence told him
that he must yield to stern necessity, must "forsake the
balmy climate of Pindus for the Greenland of a barren and
dreary science of terms;" and he did not hesitate to obey.
His professional studies were followed with a rigid though

searching scenes of Hamlet, Lear, and other pieces; which now kept him still
where my sensibilities hastened forward, now drove him carelessly onward
where I would so gladly have lingered. ... He was the object of my rever-
ence and zealous study for years before I could love himself. I was not
yet capable of comprehending Nature at first-hand: I had but learned to
admire her image, reflected in the understanding, and put in order by rules."
Work*, Bd. viii. 2, p. 77.